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90 The American Journal of Nursing 

Holmes makes, that if the boards should require a better knowledge 
of tuberculosis in applicants, the schools would have to give more thor- 
ough instruction in that subject, is one that should appeal to those pre- 
paring the papers. 

At our last two national conventions no subject has been more 
strongly urged upon us than the need of better preparation of pupil 
nurses for tuberculosis work, so that they would be ready to meet the 
great demand for such service. At Boston, Miss Maxwell asked the dele- 
gates to go home and stir up their alumnae associations to use their 
influence with the directors of their schools to have pupil nurses given 
opportunities for practical experience in tuberculosis nursing. Miss 
Mclsaac also urged a greater feeling of responsibility on the part of 
alumnae in the affairs of their schools. If this problem is attacked at 
both ends at once — better experience for pupils, and requirements from 
examining boards — something ought to be accomplished. 

SUGGESTIONS 

We think it probable that most of our readers pay little attention 
to the news items save those from their own locality. Sometimes it 
would repay them to glance over them all and see what other associa- 
tions are doing, thereby gaining ideas for their own. Under the New 
York heading, this month, we have a report of the exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association which is fairly bristling with suggestions of 
the most practical nature. The object lesson of "What not to do," by 
the Hartford Hospital, was both original and effective and deserves to 
be copied far and wide. Indeed, each training school might with profit 
maintain a museum of such wrecks, each exhibit to remain until a fresh 
one came to replace it. Pupils would soon have pride in never being 
a contributor to such a collection. Under the Pennsylvania heading, the 
Hahnemann Hospital nurses offer an innocent but alluring prize to 
recent graduates who join their alumnae association. If the Nightingale 
post cards are still on hand in Illinois in large quantity, perhaps they 
could be mounted and combined with the Nightingale Pledge, in some 
such way as is suggested there, and meet a demand for some such award. 

A CORRECTION 

In the September Journal, under the editorial heading "The Eight 
Hour Day and a Central Nursing College," South Dakota was credited 
with having a university with a nursing department. This should have 
read North Dakota. 



